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ACCOUNT of CANADA. 


[From Gray’s Letters from Canada, written during the Years 1806, 
1807, 1808.] 


ee population of Canada, at the time it came into the 
possession of the British in 1759-60, amounted to 
75,600 souls, as appears from General Murray’s report. to the 
British government, immediately after the conquest. At that 
time the extensive country now called Upper Canada was not 
inhabited by any Europeans. At present the two Canadas con- 
tain at least 300,000 inhabitants; of these, Lower Canada 
contains about two-thirds. The descendants of the Old Ca- 
nadians constitute at least nine-tenths of the population of 
Lower Canada. They profess the Roman catholic religion, 
and are allowed the use of the Old Canadian, or rather French 
laws, agreeably to the principles laid down in the Coutume de 
Paris. 

In Upper Canada the population amounts to about 100,000. 
These are all British, at least they speak English, and are go- 
verned entirely by the laws of England, both in civil and cri- 
minal matters; and in questions relative to real property, as 
well as in questions relative to personal property. The lands 
are held by the English tenures, and the courts of justice are 
regulated agreeably to the forms of the respective courts in 
England. Niagara was formerly the capital of Upper Canada, 
but about twelye years ago, York was laid out for a town, and 
Vol. 50. 2K the 
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the seat of government transferred to it, and it is already of a 
considerable size. 

’ From the preceding statement of the population, it is evj- 
dent that the increase in Lower Canada for these last fifty 
years has been very great; it has, in fact, nearly tripled. In 
Upper Canada the increase has been very rapid, as several 
years elapsed after the conquest before any part of Upper Ca- 
nada was settled or cultivated. ‘Thirty years ago, Upper Ca- 
nada was nearly ‘a continued forest; tliat a population of 
100,000 should if that space’ of time accumulate, is a proof 
that the country and climate are propitious. Indeed, it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that the climate of Upper Canada, and its soil, 
are superior to those of- Lower Catiada. 

The country is in general more level and low than the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec and Montreal. The waters of the im- 
mense Jakes have perhaps narrowed their beds, and left the 
surrounding country dry, at a later period than has been the 
case in Lower Canada, where hills and mountains and rapid ri- 
vers abound, and where the nutritions.parts of the sortmay 
have been carried off. The climate of Upper Canada is tem- 
perate, and friendly to vegetation. ‘he warmth of the air 
will facilitate the decotnposition’of all vegetable and animal 
matter, which may be in a state of decay, and in the course 
of time an accumulation of soil will take place. When the 
forests are cleared away, and the plough and harrow have per- 
formed their functions, the same causes which promoted the 
growth of the large hardy onk, the stately pine, and the matted 
thicket, will raise fine crops of wheat, aad luxuriant artificial 
grasses, 

In all new countries, such as the Canadas, population must 
increase mich faster than in old countries, because the pro- 
duction of food for man js much; easier ; and as their situation 
preclades the possibility of. their indulging in what are called 
the Juxuries of life, their principal occupation will naturally be 
the production of food. They will clear their lands of wood, 
they willsow and reap; next year more will be cleared, sown, 
and reaped, until the, grain, &¢. produced, exceed the wants of 
the family. ‘The surplus becomes an object of merchandize. 
‘Their disposable capital increases; and it is employed either 
in increasipg production by culivating more jund, or in ame- 
liorating what is already produced. Mills are evected ; wheat 
converted into flour; flour into biscuit; cattle are fattened 
and prepared for market. This accumulation of the real 
wealth of a country is the natural cause of an increase of po- 
pulation, 

Besides the operation of this cause, the Canadas owe much 
of their increase of population to emigrations from the United 
States of America, and from Europe. These emigrations, to a 
greater 
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greater or less extent, take place every year. ‘The emigrants 
generally prefer settling in Upper, rather than in Lower Ca- 
nada, as well, those trom the United States, as those from 
Europe. There are many reasons for the preference given to 
Upper Canada. The soil and climate’ ate better ; and Jands 
are cheaper, and more easily procured; the tenures are better 
understood, and better liked than the French tenures in Lower 
Canada. The great mass of the people speak English, and 
have English habits, neither of which are to be found in Lower 
Canada. In case of a dispute with your neighbour, the cause 
is tried in an L’nglish court of justice, and in a language you 
understand; which is not the case in Lowet Canada. ' In short, 
these causes will continue to draw to Upper Canada a great 
augmentation to the natural increase of the population and 
wealth, whilst the Canadian French‘ population will only in- 
crease in the ordinary ratio. 

In proportion to the increase of population, is the demand 
for manufactures, and fos articles of forcign importation. The 
increase of industry and wealth gives a greater fund to pay for 
the productions of other countries. That this has been the 
case in Canada, is clearly proved by the gradual increase of her 
foreign trade. 

Great Britain is at a considerable regular expence in sup- 
porting the garrisons and military establishments of Canada, 
besides the walue of the presents given annually to the Indians, 
avd the amount of the salaries of a variety of people em- 
ployed in what is called the Indian department, consisting of 
superintendants, inspectors, agents, &c. The goods given to 
the Indians annually are of considerable value, and consist of 
clothes, muskets, powder and ball, trinkets, hardware, &c. 
Yet Canada is well deserving the pains and cost necessary to 
preserve it. She consumes our manufactures to a considerable 
amount; she gives employment annually to about 200 sail of 
merchantmen, and about fourteen hundred seamen; she fur- 
nishes Newfoundland with supplies of flour, bread, &e. and 
she supplies our West-[ndia islands with a considerable guan- 
tity of lumber, staves, puocheon-packs, hoops, horses, and sa! t- 
fish of a variety of kinds. She supplies Great Britain with 
wheat occasionally ; and, what is likely to be of great impor- 
tance, the forests of Canada will be found equal to supplying 
the dockyards with masts and yards for the largest men of war 
in the navy, and, indeed, for vessels of all sorts, to almost any 
amount; besides a great abundance of oak, and other ship- 
timber of a variety of species. Our coopers, too, may be sup- 
plied with staves to any amount, and of as good quality as 
usually come from Hamburgh, Stettin, and Dantzig. 
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Furs and Peliries exported from Canada for Britain, on an Ave- 
rage of three Years, ending 1805. 
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i ~«& 
zattin, seeecceecesees 93,170 at 4s. each, 4,634 0 0 
CAVET, eocceecseseses O9076 average 
13lb. each at 14s. per Ib. ‘ 4 ; re es 
Otter, seesececsscsecees 17,649 at 17s. 6d. 33,091 17 6 
Minks, seecceceeveess 11,687 at Qs. Gd. 1,460 17 6 
Fishes, sesecececceees 5,657 at 8s. 6d. 2,404 4 6 
Foxes, seesscesseoseses 8,636 at 12s. Od. 5,181 12 O 
Bear and cub, «+++++++ 20,074 at 40s. Od. 40,148 O 0 
Deer, oe+eeeeeseeeee ++223,290 at 5s. Od. 55,822 10 0 
Racoon, ++++++sseee+++151,710 at Qs. Od. 15,171 0 0 
Musk-wash, «+-++++++++ 79,650 at 1s. 2d. 4,646 5 O 
Cat, cased and open,-+++ 19,221 at 7s. 6d. 4,582 7 6 
Wolf, -csesececceeeses 6,495 at 83.0d. 2,570 0 O 
Elk, seesseseceeeeseees 1,032 at 10s. Od. 516 0 0 
gyn ty eosecseres 1,250 at 5s. Od. $12 10 0 
are, rabbit, ermine, and 2 





£.263,088 13 8 





Where there is so extensive a line of boundary as that 
which separates Canada from the United States, it is not to be 
supposed that strict attention will be paid to the law making 
St. John’s the only legal channel for goods into Lower Canada. 
Smuggling to a great extent is carried on. Of the articles 
not enumerated, I am well informed that there are at least 
20,000 pieces of white cotton, at about 17s. 6d. a piece, a large 
quantity of blue cotton, silk handkerchiefs, East-India checks 
and stripes, East-India silks, French cambricks and crapes, be- 
sides groceries, and a variety of other articles. 1am assured 
that these and other non-enumerated articles do not amount 
annually to less than 100,000l. and therefore, the whole im- 
ports from the United States into Canada must amount an- 
nually to 175,546l. leaving a balance against Canada of 
101,960l. 

This balance the Americans carry out of Canada in cash. 
There are a great variety of coins in circulation in Canada; 
we have the Spanish, French, American, and British, gold and 
silver coins. The Spanish dollar is in most general use, and 
these the Americans prefer, because they generally bear a pre- 
mium in New York and Boston, to the amount sometimes of 
two per cent, The Americans want them for their China ' 
trade, 

If 
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If the Americans by carrying cash out of Canada create a 
scarcity, both the government and the merchants will find a 
difficulty in procuring it. The government wants large sums 
for paying the troops, and the expences of the civil depart- 
ment ; the merchants want money to pay for the produce they 
purchase for exportation. They draw bills on England, which 
they sell to the holders of cash. Now, when the holders of 
cash find that money is much wanted, they will give it to those 
who for 1001. bill on England will take the smallest amount of 
cash from them. Payments are made in the currency of the 
country. Sterling is 1) 1-9th per cent. more valuable; this is 
the par of exchange. 

In New York and Boston, the exchange on Britain is in ge- 
neral high, that is to say, bills on London bear a premium, 
sometimes as much as eight percent. For a 100). bill, you 
get currency corresponding to 108]. Cash is more plentiful 
than bills. In Canada it is quite the reverse ; and when the 
exchange is, in consequence, low, it becomes extremely ad- 
vantageous for the holders of cash, in Boston and New York, 
to send it to Canada for the purchasing of bills (which they 
get at a discount), rather than purchase bills at home, which 
are sold at a premium. ‘Thus the cash carried out of Canada 
by one set of men, is brought back again by another set. In 
consequence of which, the exchange in Canada approaches 
par, and the circulating medium regains its level. 





An interesting Account of the Mode pursued by Fenelon in edue 
cating the Duke of Burgundy, Grandson of Louis XIV, 


(Concluded from Page 247.) 


\ HEN the young prince broke forth into violent excesses 
of passion, which were much too habitual. to him, the 
governor, the preceptor, the sub-preceptor, the gentlemen in 
waiting, and all the servants in the house, concerted together 
to preserve towards him the most profound silence. They 
ayoided answering any of his questions; they waited upon 
him with averted looks ; or, if they directed their eyes towards 
him, it was with an expression of fear, as if they dreaded to 
be in the company of a being who had degraded himself by 
bursts of rage which were incompatible with reason. ‘They 
appeared to attend to him only from that kind of humiliating 
compassion which is shewn towards persons who are insaae, 
They merely performed those oflices about him which seemed 
to be simply necessary for the preservation of his miserable 
existence. ‘They took from him all bis books, and all his meaus 
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of instruction, as if they would be henceforth useless to him, 
being reduced to such a deplorable state. ‘They then left him 
10 himself, to his own reflections, to his own regret, and to his 
own remorse. Struck with such an eatire desertion, and the 
distressing solitude to which he was consigned, the penitent 
prince, convinced of his fault, was eager to fly, once more, to 
the indulgence and goodness of his preceptor. He threw him- 
self at his feet, contessed his errors, and declared his firm re- 
solution of avoiding them in fature ; and he watered with his 
tears the hands of Fenelon, who pressed him to his bosom with 
the tender affection of a father, compassionate, and always 
open to the sepenting child. 
In these violent contests between an impetuous disposition 
and a premature reason, the young prince seemed distrustful 
of himself, and he summoned honour in aid to his promises. 
The originals of two contracts of honour which he placed in 
the bands of Fenelon, are yet extant. They are as follow :-— 


« I promise, on the faith of a prince, to M. the abbe de Fe 
nelon, to do immediately whatever. he shall order me; and to 
obey him the moment he forbids me to do any thing. If I 
fail in this, | will consent to any kind of punishment and dis« 
honour. Done at Versailles, the 29th of November, 1689. 

(Signed) LOUIS. 
« Who promises again to keep his word better. This 20th of 
September. I entreat M. de Fenelon to take care of it.” 


The prince, who subscribed to these engagements of honour, 
was only eight years old, and he already felt the force of those 
niagic words, the faith of a prince, &Xc. 

Fenelon himself was pot always secure from the exacerba- 
tions of his pupil. We have an account of the manner in 
which he conducted himself on a very delicate occasion.*. 
The effect which he deduced from it was, a lesson to the duke 
of Burgundy, which no time could efface from his heart and 
mind. The conduct of Fenelon in this affair may serve as a 
model to all those who have to exercise the same functions to- 
wards the children of princes and noblemen. 

Fenelon saw himself compelled to speak to his pupil with an 
authority, and even a severity, which the nature of his offence 
required ; but the young prince replied, “ No, no, Sir; l 
know who you are, and who I am.” Fenelon answered not a 
word; he felt that the moment was not arrived, and that in 
the present disposition of his pupil, he would be unfit to listen 
tohim. He appeared, therefore, to meditate in silence, and 

contented 


* See Life of the Dauphin, father of Louis XV. by the Abbe 
Proyart. 
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contented himself with shewing how deeply he was hurt, by 
the seriousness and solemnity of his deportument. 

On the following morning, the duke of Burgundy was 
hardly awake when Fenelon entered his room. He would not 
wait until the usual hour of meeting, in order that every thing 
he had to say to him might appear more marked, aad strike, 
more powerfully, the imagination of the young prince. Fe- 
nelon addressed him with a cold and respecttul seriousmess, 
very different from his usual manner. 

« | know not, Sir,” eaid he to him, “ whether you recollect 
what you said to me yesterday, that you knew who you weve, 
and wholam, I[t is my duty to inform you, that you are ig- 
norant of both one and the other. You fancy, Sir, I suppose, 
that you are greater than Iam; some servants, no doubt, have 
told you so; but I, £ do not fear to tell you, since you force me 
to it, that | am greater than you are. You will easily under 
stand that I do not mean to speak of superiority of. birth. 
You would regard that man as mad, who should aspire to any 
merit, because the rains of heaven had fertilized his field, and 
had not watered his neighbour's. But you yourselé would 
not be much wiser if you sought to derive any importance 
from your birth, which can add nothing to your personal me- 
rit. You eannoet doubt that 1 am far above you in kaowledge 
pudin mind. You know nothing but what [ have taught you; 
and what [ have taught you is nothing compared to what [ 
could have taught you. As to authority, you have none over 
me, but, on the contrary, I have an unbounded authority over 
you. This, you have often been told by the king, and the 
prince, your father. You think, perhaps, that I account my- 
self happy in being appointed to educate you; but undeceive 
yourselt, Sir, | undertook the office only iu obedience to the 
kiag’s commands, and to please your father; not for the labo- 
rious advantage of being your preceptor ; and, in order to cons 
vince you of this, lam now come io conduct you to his ma- 
Jesty, and to beg of him to appoint you another tutor; whose 
endeavours, L hope, will be more successful than mine have 
been.” 

The duke of Burgundy, whom a whole night passed in pain- 
ful reflections and self-reproach, added to the cold aad formal 
deportment of Fenelon, had overwhelmed with grief, was 
astonished at this declaration. He loved Fenelon with all the 
tenderness of a son; and, besides his own self-love, and a de- 
licate deference towards public opinion, made bim immediately 
anticipate what would be thought of him, if a preceptor, of 
Fenelon’s merit, should be forced to renounce his education. 
He burst into tears, while his sighs, his shame, scarcely pers 
mitted him to utter these words :— 

“« Oh! 
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“* Oh! Sir, I am sincerely sorry for what passed yesterday ; 
if you speak to the king I shall lose his friendship ;—if you 
desert me, what will be thought of me? I promise,—I pro- 
mise you, that you shall be content with me ;—but promise 
me ‘a 

Fenelon would promise nothing ; he left him the whole day 
in a state of anxiety and uncertainty. It was not until he was 
well convinced of the sincerity of his repentance, that he ap- 

sared to yield to fresh supplications and to the entreaties of 
Madame de Maintenon, whom he had persuaded to interfere 
in the business, in order to confer upon it more effect and so- 
lemnity. It was thus, by continual observation, patience, and 
care, that Fenelon was gradually enabled to subdue the violent 
dispositions of his pupil, and to calm his intemperate passions. 
To this important object both he, and M. de Beauvilliers, di- 
rected all their efforts, and they were amply rewarded by their 
success. 

The literary education of the duke of Burgundy caused but 
little trouble. The precocity of his intellect, and the brilliancy 
of his imagination, gave him an aptitude for acquiring what- 
ever it was wished he should acquire. In looking over the pa- 
pers which have passed into my hands, I could not behold, 
without emotion, all .the different fragments in the hand wri- 
ting of Fenelon, and of the duke of Burgundy, and which 
formed the first endeavours towards his literary instruction. 

At that time there werc few elementary books of education, 
if we except some that had been produced by the Messieurs 
de Port-Royal, and Fenelon did not consider it as derogatory 
to his genius or to his situation, as preceptor, to draw up, with 
his own hands, such introductory works as were necessary. 
He even compiled a sort of dictionary of the Latin language, 
which exhibited the definitions of each word, and the degree 
of affinity which they had to the French word that was to be 
translated. And this dictionary he composed under the eyes 
of his pupil, and during the time of the lesson, This mutual 
labour served to excite the attention. Sometimes Fenelon pre- 
tended to seek for a word which he knew was not yet effaced 
from the memory of the pupil, and the pupil triumphed in the 
idea of being able to suggest, to his master, a more accurate 
or more felicitous expression. 

Fenelon, however, never forgot that this pupil was the heir 
toa throne. Hence, he always contrived to take his themes 
and versions from mythology, which he considered as a plea- 
sing embellishment of the mind, or from some events of mo- 
dern or ancient history, which he judiciously turned to his mo- 
ral instruction. He particularly endeavoured to mingle with 
then the most remarkable facts of sacred history. He thus 
fixed deeply in the heart of the young prince, those —— 
truths 
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truths of religion, which can alone repress the pride of kings, 
and interpose a check upon the abuse of absolute power; and 
thus, while he appeared to be instructing him in merely hu- 
man science, he familiarised him, in fact, with that know- 
ledge which is intimately combined with religion and public 
morals, 

After having given to his pupil models of composition, he 
excited him to elicit subjects of the same kind from his own 
imagination, and to discuss them with such materials only as 
could be within his power from the natural progress of years 
and instruction. Many of these attempts are yet extant, and 
they display more connection ‘of ideas than would be supposed 
to belong to achild of his age. Some of them are fables, and 
others, themes and versions. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the vanity of self- 
love induced the preceptors of the duke of Burgundy to exact 
from him performances which were beyond his age and power 
to produce ; nor did they wish to make his education remarka- 
ble for a premature degree of success which would exalt their 
own skill and labour. Fenelon himself relates (atter the death 
of the young prince) “ that he was always careful to make 
him relinquish his studies whenever he shewed any inclination 
for discourse, or when he could acquire useful knowledge, and 
this often happened. There was still time enough for study, 
for he was naturally inclined to it; but his preceptor had also 
to give him a taste for rational conver-ation, that he might be- 
come sociable ; and to accustom him to contemplate and to 
know mankind as they appeared in society. In these couver- 
sations his mind continued to make a perceptible progress upon 
questions of literature and politics, and even of metaphysics. 
All the evidences of religion were also made to torm a part, by 
a natural and easy transition. His character was meliorated by 
these conversations; he became tranquil, affable, gay, and in- 
teresting ; every one was delighted with him; he had no 
haughtiness, and he was more entertained than with his own 
childish amusements, for, during them, he was often angry 
without a cause.” 

It was during the pleasing familiarity of these conversations 
that he used sometimes to say, “ L have left the duke of Bur- 
gundy behind the door, and now I am little Louis with you.” 
These were remarkable words in the mouth of a child only 
nine years of age; they shewed how sensible he was of the 
rank to which he was born, even at the very moment when he 
wished it to be forgotten. 

“ He has frequently said tons,” adds Fenelov, “ that he 
should never forget the delight which he felt in being permitted 
to study without constraint. He has often desired to be read 
to during his meals, such was his fondness for whatever he 
Vol. 50, 258 needed 
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needed to Jearn. JI never knew a child who understood with 
such -celerity, and with so much propriety, the most refined 
parts of poetry and eloquence. He conceived, without any 
difficulty, the most abstract principles; whenever he saw me 
doing any thing for him, he always began to do the same, and 
continued at it without being bidden so to do.” 

This young prince entered, with such enthusiasm, into the 
situations and feelings of those persons with whom he became 
acquainted in the course of his reading, that Fenelon delighted 
to recall, after the death of his pupil, the first emotions that 
had agitated his youthful bosom. “ I have seen,” says he, in 
his letter to the French academy, “ I have seen a young prince 
of eight years old, filled with terror, as he contemplated the 
danger of Joas; [have seen him angry because the bigh-priests 
concealed from him his name and his birth; [ have seen him 
weep bitterly as he heard these lines :— 


“ Ah! miseram Eurydicen anima fugiente vocabat, 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripz.” 


When we consider the premature intellectual powers of the 
duke of Burgundy, we shall not be surprised to learn, that in 
his, tenth year he was able to write, elegantly, in Latin, to 
translate the most difficult authors with a precision and with a 
felicity of style, which astonished every one; and he could ex- 

lain Horace, Virgil, and the Metamorphosis of Ovid; and 
feel all the beauties of Cicero’s Orations. At eleven years, he 
had read the whole of Livy ; he bad translated the Commen- 
taries of Casar, and begun a translation of Tacitus, which he 
afterwards finished, but which was subsequently lost. 





CONCERTS of ANIMALS, 





To tue Epiror, 
Sir, 


FY SHAT every animal has its own peculiar and distinct voicc 
& will be acknowledged by whoever has witnessed a shecp- 
shearing; when, the ewes having lost their native coverings, 
are no longer cognizable by their lambs, but having all equally 
undergone the sane privation, and without any kind of order, 
the lambs of the whole flock are completely embarrassed to 
discover their mothers. Their distress is at length put an end 
to, by recollection of their mothers’ voices ; and after a thou- 
sand callings and answerings, with an infinity of questions and 
explanations, certainty is at length obtained, and all is well. 
I have so often listened to this, that I can readily tell each 
sheep 
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‘sheep by her voice. I have heard that goose-herds can do the 
same by their geese. I am sure my grandmother always knew 
her own pigs and sow, by their whines; and that we commonly 
distinguish dogs by their notes, is notorious from daily fox- 
hunting observation. This is indeed the foundation of all the 
music of the pack ; and it has been alluded to by that great 
observer of nature, our immortal bard. 


«© My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind. 
A cry more tuneable 
Was never listened to, nor cheer’d with horn.” 





Sir Roger de Coverley was certainly very right when he 
returned a dog that had been presented to him * as being an 
excellent bass; but he wanted a counter-tenor.” Now these 
facts being allowed their due inferences, we can have no diffi- 
culty in admitting that other animals also may be distinguished 
by their voices. The two great distinctions in this matter 
scem to be Ist sex. 2d time of life. For the wisest purposes 
nature has given different tones of voice to the sexes; no 
lioness roars like a lion ; and as to time of life, no sucking pig 
squeals like its mother. 

The difficulty of availing ourselves of the voices of animals 
with the intention of obtaining harmony, consists in making 
them utter sounds at command. This has been overcome in 
certain instances; and with those resources which modern im- 
provements may, in this enlightened age, suggest on former 
inventious, I do not despair of hearing a perfection in this 
science, of which at present the world is utterly unaware. 

The French Encyclopedia, article chant, concisely narrates 
the history of a whimsical procession which was displayed at 
Brussels in 1549. A part of the shew consisted of a car, in 
which was an organ played on by a bear. Instead of pipes, 
this instrument contained a collection of cats, each confined 
separately in a kind of narrow case, so that they could not 
move, but their tails were held upright, and attached to the 
jacks, in such a manner that when the bear touched the keys, 
he pulled the tails of the parties enclosed, and produced a most 
mellifluous mewing and wailing, in the C cliff, L suppose; tre- 
ble, counter-tenor, and tenor; the organist himself perhaps 
being invited by the same machinery as impelled his light fin- 
gers, touttera bass accompaniment. 

Some years ago there wes exhibited at Paris, an instrument 
constructed on a similar principle. The number of quadruped 
performers was about a dozen; and by means of keys well 
touched, their powers were exerted cou spirito, et furtosa, for 
the delight of their auditory. The happy arrangement of 

their tones had the most fascinating eilect on the ear; and a 
252 crescendo 
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crescendo was delightful! All the world—or what is exactly the 
same thing—all Pari is, went to hear this wonderful multi-vocal 
organ; this uncommon combination of pipes. All Paris was 
enchanteé ; ; hors de raison with rapture; and every beau and 
belle thought, talked, and dreamed of nothing but—of self 
and cat-harmony. U Inhappily a favourite singer at the opera 
was taken ill, and while labouring under a complaint in the 
Jungs, a subscription for his support was proposed and counte- 
nanced by “ the fashion.” The cat-organist taking the hint, 
at the close of his concert, passing his “hat roudd among his 
audience, “ announced with great sorrow that one of his most 
eminent performers was sorely afflicted with a catarrh; and 
stood in great need of an additional supply of liver and lights 
to save his life.” The joke was reported to the police; the po- 
lice--as “‘ they manage these things better in France, — 
thought no joke could equal a true joke; so the wit was sent 
to prison, to ruminate on his witticism, and the current of Pa- 
risianism being turned, ere he obtained his release, he found 
that the attractions of his vocal and instrumental organization 
had ceased, and that his cats could produce him no more than 
the value of their skins. That no such misfortune may befala 
British cat-organist, in this land of liberty, should such a ge- 
nius arise in these revolutionary times, { the wish of 


Your's, Xe. 
INGENUUS. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 
KENT ASSIZES. 
Matpstone, Wednesday, March 21. 


BRUCE @. THE INHABITANTS OF THE LATH OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. 


XHIS was an action of a singular nature, being the first of 
‘I the kind ever brought. It was an action by an adminis- 
trator against the lath of St. Augustine, to recover the sum of 
1001. for the death of his relation, who was killed by some 
smugglers in rescuing their contraband goods. The action 
was founded on the statute of the 19th of George II. c. 54, 
which makes it felony for three or more people to asse moble 
with fire-arms to rescue or assist in carrying away contraband 
or smuggled goods. It then also goes on to enact, thatif any 
otlicer of the revenue, or any other person, shall be wounded 
or hurt, in opposing the smugglers, the lath hundred or divie 
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sion shall pay them their losses and expences; and if any one 
be killed, the county or division is to pay his executor or ad- 
ministrator 100). 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd stated, that this action was brought 
on that statute, and he believed it was the first action ever 
brought. The plaintiff was administrator to one Bruce, 
an officer of the customs, who was'killed under the following 
circumstances :—'I'he deceased was a seaman belonging to the 
Asp revenue cutter. On the 20th of July last, the Asp, in 
company with the Nimble cutter, saw two smuggling gallies, 
which they chaced close into Deal, and just as they came 
alongside, and took the ground, they were fired at by the 
smugglers on shore, and a ball striking Bruce in the breast, he 
received a wound of which he in a few minutes died. This 
was the fact upon which the plaintiff's case was founded. He 
understood his learned friends were to take some legal objec- 
tion. The penalty was directed to be levied in the same man- 
ner as by the statute of hue and ery. By this latter statute 
notice was to be given to the county, and when an individual 
had been robbed it might be necessary, or how else could the 
county know the fact; but here, where there was an open re- 
sistance by force of arms, it would not be necessary to give 
any such notice. 

Two seamen proved the preceding facts. 

Mr. Marryatt raised an objection, in point of law, that the 
Cinque Ports were separate jurisdictions, and were not within 
the general division of a lath. 

A verdict was found for the plaintiff, subject to this reserved 
point of law. 








Fall of Part of St. Nicholas’s Church, Liverpool. 


N accident of a most melancholy and distressing kind oc- 
curred on Sunday morning, February 11, 1810. While 
the second peal was ringing at St. Nicholas’s church, and the 
congregation were ussembling for divine worship, the spire, 
with the north and east sides of the upper part of the tower, 
suddenly gave way, and the whole was precipitated through the 
roof, along the centre aisle, burying beneath the iminense 
ruins the greater part of those who had unhappily entered the 
church, Providentially this number, owing to the accident 
taking place near ten minutes before the usual time of opening 
the service, was comparatively small, but awfully large in the 
contemplation of humanity. Not more perhaps than from 15 
to 20 grown persons were in the church at the time, and of 
these the greater part escaped ; but the children of the Moor, 
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fields charity school, who are regularly marched in procession 
from the school to the church, somewhat earlier than the time 
of service, had partly entered. The boys, following last, 
escaped ; ‘but of the girls, who were either entering the porch 
or proceeding up the aisle, a great number were instantly over- 
whelined. 

The number of bodies taken out is twenty-seven. Of these 
twenty-two were either dead, or died almost immediately after 
their removal; five were taken to the infirmary, and one of 
these is since dead. ‘The hideous crash of the steeple, and the 
piercing shrieks which immediately issued from those who had 
escaped in the church, or witnessed the catastrophe in the 
charch-yard, immediately brought a large concourse of peo- 
pie to the spot ; prompt exertions were immediately made for 
rescuing the unfortunate victims by removing the fallen ma- 
sonry. These were continued with unabated attention until 
the whole of the bodies were extricated, notwithstanding the 
menacing appearance of the remaining part of the tower and 
the roof of the church, whtch threatened a seeond fall. Thi 
scene was throughout the whole of the forenoon deeply affect- 
ing. The parents of the children in the school, and a nomber 
of others, hurrying from place to place, inquiring the fate of 
their children or relatives in the utmost agitation, heightened 
in many cases by a long and awful suspence, and terminating 
im the extremes of joy or sorrow as they found the objects of 
their search in safety, or among the sufferers. 

The ringers, though apparently exposed to the greatest 
danger, were ail fortunate enough to escape, except one, who 
was caught in the ruins with a boy of 14 years of age, who 
was in the steeple at the same time. ‘They were, however, 
both immediately extricated by the exertions of the other 
singers. The man was slightly wounded ; the boy is since 
dead, The alarm, it appears, was given to the ringers by the 
falling of a stone upon the fifth bell, which prevented its 
swing, upon which they immediately ran out. Io a moment 
the bells, beams, and upper floors, fell to the bottom of the 
tower, and their escape would have been impossible had not the 
belfry been upon the ground floor. 

The Rev. E. Pugihe, the officiating minister for the day, en- 
tered the chuich-yard at nineteen minates past ten, having 
himself noticed the clock on his entrance. He proceeded 
immediately to the great south door, and was in the act of en- 
tering it when he was stopped for a few scconds by the chil- 
dren of the Moorfields school, who were pressing into the 


ehurch at the same time. On his appearance a young wo- 
man, a teacher in the school, and ene of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers, began to separaie tac cinidren oa each side to afford 
him a passage, when Le heard a person exclaim, “ For God's 
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sake, Mr. Pughe, turn back.” He stepped back, and looking 
up, perceived the, spire sinking down towards.the east. Im- 
mediately the. whole fell in. . 

The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, was at the time turn- 
ing the north west corner of the tower, and proceeded to the 
vestry, which is also at the west ead of the church. His lady 
was already in the vestry, as were also Mr. Coventry the clerk, 
and the sexton. The worthy rector appears to have owed his 
safety to the circumstance of his taking the way on the outside 
of the church to the vestry, in preference to the more direct 
one through the south door and the west aisle. 

Mr. Knowles, one of the church-wardens, was passing from 
the vestry to the south door, and was within .a few paces of 
being buried under the ruins. , 

A person of the name of Martin experienced an escape al- 
most miraculous. ‘lhe pews around him were brekea to 
atoms, and heaped with stoues, but that in which he sat sus- 
tained but little injury, and he himself got out of the church 
unhurt. He returned public thanks to Almighty God for ‘his 
astonishing deliverance, at St. Peter’s church, in the afternoon 
of the same day; very properly acknowledging a superintend- 
ing providence, equally conspicuous in the most apparently 
contingent events, as in directing the current of human al- 
fairs. 





MATILDA. 
A SKETCH. 


N the form of Matilda dwelt softness and beauty ; within 
her heart virtue took up her abode. ‘The gaiety of her 
mind was the mirth of innocence; and the tear, which some- 
times clouded that mirth, was the offspring of a pity, warm, 
and generous as ever glowed within a human breast. When 
cheerfulness, with alluring accents, beckoned her forth, Ma- 
tilda followed in all the eager joy of youth; but if, on the 
right hand, stood sorrow with downcast, weeping eyes; if on 
the left, misery pined in hopeless aflliction, as she folded hea 
forlorn baby to her bosom, the sparkling lustre of Matilda’s 
countenance faded into the tender melaacholy of sympathy ; 
the jocund voice of cheerfulness was heard in vain; she 
stopped ; she gave to sorrow the voice of consolation ; she ex- 
tended to misery the hand of help and the look of comfort. 
Yet, in the dance, the song, who than Matilda was spright- 
lier ? who, in the circle of festivity, chaced pleasures mirthful 
round with greater glee? but her mirth was like the fanning 
breezes of the west; it quickened, with silent power, the 
6 kind 
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kind affections of her nature; it expanded her heart to the 
admission of love and mercy towards all mankind; and the 
smile that played upon her lips, was often the offspring of joy 
and sorrow. 

Oh! I have sat, and looked upon her angel face, and have 
marked, in every lineament, the eloquent language of nature, 
as she spoke, through that, her most embellished werk ; and, 
as each passing emotion of the mind became impressed there, 
I have read such a volume as approving saints might dwell 
upon. That mind, pure and spotless as the untroubled azure 
of a summer sky, shrunk trembling from the slightest contact 
of vice, even as the sensitive plant veils itsclf from the lawless 
touch with folded leaves ! 

And Heaven permitted the destroyer to come, armed with 
fell power, like a fiend from the lower world, to waste this fair 
region, and triumph in its desolation! ‘The dark stream of ini- 
quity rolled its slimy course along, and tainted the pure sources 
of her mind, and blotted out the bright. ideas of virtue that had 
enshrined there. ‘lriumphantly shrieked the demon of+per- 
dition as she fell, and bovered in the murky air, and, like a 
hungry blood-hound, scented for his prey ; but even then, a 
Heaven-clad form descended from above, with eyes that 
beamed celestial pity, and her name was Mercy; in her hand 
she bore a milk white scroll; it was the register of Matilda’s 
Virtues; it was spotless all, save one dark stain ; but Mercy, as 
she looked upon it, tore it from the record with a sigh, and bore 
the maid to Heaven. 

I have anticipated ; the impulse of feeling has overcome 
the sobriety of judgment. Let those condemn me who have 
learned to subdue the one by the power of the other, 

Matilda! From thy kingdom of everlasting bliss look down 


upon me! 
W. M. 





et 





BISHOP WALTON. 
R. BRIAN WALTON was of a Yorkshire family, and 


received the early part of his education at Magdalen- 
college, but removed to Peter-house in 1623. He was after- 
wards promoted to a prebendal stall in St. Paul’s, and made 
chaplain to King Charles [. During the time that he was un- 
der sequestration, he laid the noble design of collecting and 
publishing the Biblia Polyglotta, which be compleated, and 
presented to the king, soon after his sequestration was taken 
off. His virtues, loyalty, learning, and sufferings, procured 
his advancement to the see of Chester in 1000, and he dicd in 
1661. 9 
NO 
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NO MORE CHILDREN. 


HE following observations are made in a French paper, in 

a critique upon a new farce, called, “ There are no more 

Children,” and, we are sorry to say, that they arequite as ap- 
plicable in England as they are in France : 

“‘ There are no more children. This assertion js unfortu- 
nately too true. Children now treat their parents, their rela~ 
tives, their masters, with contempt; great reasoners before 
they have obtained the age of reason; learned doctors before 
they have obtained any knowledge; great libertines before they 
have acquired the age of corruption; they have all the vices 
of that society of which they are not yet members. Child- 
hood has lost its character, and all its amiable qualities. Li- 
centionsness, pride, and boldness, have superseded mildness, 
and innocence. Childhood is, as it were, cut off from human 
life, just as the spring has been cut off from the year. The 
life of man is now composed only of two seasons; he com- 
mences it by summer, and his autumn is a winter. We want 
the fruit before the blossom. Itisthe modern practice to put 
children into hot beds. Every thing is premature. Predigies 
at twelve years old are fools at thirty.” ; 





ANECDOTES of KING GEORGE III. 


ISHOP NEWTON, in the introduction to his treatise on 
the prophecies, after noticing the grace and elegance with 
which his majesty ascended the throne at his coronation, says, 
that when his majesty went to receive the sacrament, clothed 
in his robes, and with his crown on his head, he asked the 
archbishop of Canterbury if it was not proper to take off his 
crown ere he received the sacrament? The archbishop, not 
knowing the custom, inquired of the bishop of Rochester, and 
other dignitaries of the church, and they not being able’ to 
solve the doubt, his majesty immediately took off his crown, 
saying, no monarch could be too humble upon so sylemn an 
occasion. 





AN application was once made to the benevolent compas- 
sion of his majesty, out of the due order, by a person who was 
reduced, with a large .family,to extreme distreme. It suc- 
ceeded far beyond his hopes. He was so overpowered by the 
graciousness and extent of the benefaction as, upon receiving 
it, to fallon his knees, and with a flood of graicfal tears, to 
thank and bless the donor for his goodness. “ Rise (said the 
condescending sovereign), go and thank God, for having dis- 
posed my heart to relieve your necessities.” 

Vol. 50. eT 
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Answer, by J. M. Matthews, of Dartmouth, to F, €hannon’s Rebus, ine 
' serted January 8. 


Wien grief reigns in the human heart, 
And ev’ry hope seems to depart, 

*Tis then to heal the deep-felt wound 

Most sweet is friendship’s soothing SOUND! 











c’s Rebus, inserted 





Answer, by F.W. Fones, of North Petherton, to T- 


January 22. 


© ARTHAGE I to your sight unfold, 
A city fam’d in daysof old. 


(@" Similar answers have been received from G. W. Jones, of North 
Petherton; and J. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey. 





Answer, by J. W. of Charmouth, to J. Treadwin’s Charade, inserted the 5th 
of February. 


-§%, take a pleasant walk with me, 
The cliffsof PORTLAND you may see. 


We have received the like answer from W. Petherick, of St. Aus- 
teli; J. M- Carveth, near Mevagissey; J. Daw, of Landulph; Claudius, of 
Yeovil; W. Prior, and J. Ball, at Eversbot school; Caroline Caines. at 
Lion’s-gate ; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; W. Kent, near Camel- 
ford; J}. Keiby, of Helston; J. Milverton, of Toller Down; T, Byrt, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Walters, of Landrake; J. Hurd, of Honiton; S, Duck, } 
of South Petherton; W.C. of Charmouth; J. Biddlecombe, jun, of Thorn- 
combe; S. Tucker, of Bugford; and J. Channon, of Ottery. 





A CHARADE, by T. Pearse, of Chard. 


HEN Boreas blows with piercing wind, 
And brings old winter to your mind, 
My first is usetul found ; 
Brave tars my sec .d often guide, 
Against rough winds and swelling tide, 
And make the Jands resound: 
Immortal Drake first made the same, 
And crown’d with honour was his name. 





4 REBUS, by J. Woodman, of North Curry. 


N animal imprimis find 
Which fields doth much frequent ; 

Ap useful beast pray next define, 
For fuod its often meant ; 
An admiral who boldly fell ; 
Whvose loss was much deplor’d ; 
And then a queen of Lydia tell, 
Whom Hercules ador’d ; 
An arbitrator next pray find, 
Whe doth disputes decide ; 
‘The son of Mars last bring to mind, 
Who did o’er Rome preside: 
The initials found will bring to light, 
‘That in which Britons much delight. 


POETRY., 
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BE & #)-a. 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO A YOUNG LADY, 


HILE bards of note in peans loud rehearse 
Some conq’ring hera’s matchless deeds uf fame, 
And strive with vain applause to fill their verse, 
To future years to consecrate his name; 
Perhaps to court some great man’s smiles their aim, 
My simple lays engage some humbler theme ; 
approve no other praise I claim, 
For her applause of greater worth I deem 
Than gold, or proud renown, which men so much esteem, 





fxs o’er the changing sea of life we glide, 
And think secure our fragile barks to steer, 
What num’rous ills float down the ruffled tide! 
Here breakers, rocks, and quicksands oft appear, 
Ana boist’rous winds our shatter’d vessels veer ; 
Here the rude storm exerts its pow’rful sway, 
And fills the sinking wretch ma #9 painful fear ; 
While now and then we feel a brighter day, 
With here and there a calm our sorrows to allay. 


Such, Oh my fair! is life. We hoist our sails 
In youth’s gay hour the giddy vessel flies, 

Borne by the breath of pleasure-tloating gales ; 
The out-stretch’d prospect far before us lies} 
The gilded view attracts our eager eyes; 
We wish the genial sun-shine calm to share, 

And forward haste to seize some splendid prize. 
Little of dangers unforescen aware, 

And heedless of each | atent, treachereus snare. 


Do you, sweet nymph! desire the course to find 
Which leads tu that fair spot yuu would attain? 

To hold that bliss, pursued by all mankind, 
Which thousands seek but never, never gain, 

And find ** their pleasure pays not half their pain ;” 
That fond illusion wish you to possess, 

For which such numbers only strive in vain? 
Who, after all their toils, at last confess, 

The track in which they steer’d was far from happiness. 


One only road to that fair haven leads, 
Where happiness eternal! y endures ; 
(From which frail bliss on earth, ah! soon recedes, 
When feeble clay no more the soul immures, 
And pleasure’s syren voice no more allures) 
Where the transported mind shail long enjoy 
True happiness, celestial, ever pure; 
here earth and sense no more the soul shall cloy, 
But bliss reign undisturb’d, unmix’d, without alloy, 


Yes, gentle C 





» Feligion points the way, 


In spotless sobes of heavenly truth array’d! 


Attend, 
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Attend, sweet nymph! her warning voice obey ; 
To her alone thine early vows be paid, 
Nor seek that course where thousands lost have stray’d, 
Who borne by wanton pleasure’s breeze along, 
In youth’s enticing hour their anchors weigh’d; 
And with the restless tide of passions strong 
Embark’d, and sunk at length the giddy world among. 


And Oh! sweet maid! may that protecting power, 

Who makes the friendless his peculiar care, 
Support your mind in sorrow’s lurid hour, 

And snatch your feet from each destructive snare, 
Believe the bard is his most anxious pray’r! 

Long may you live, with ev’ry comfort blest, 
And long the sacred garb of virtue wear! 

May sweet content reside within your breast, 

That balm which gives to life its truest, highest zest. 


Exeter, February, 1810. H. ELLIS. 
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L I F E. 


HAT is life? A morning’s dream; 
A bubble on a running stream ; 

An autumn’s leaf upon a tree ; 
A nutshell on a stormy sea. 
Howsoe’er their lots are cast, 
Who can tell how long ’twill last ? 
Let us not those hours mispend 
Which so soon may have an end; 
But employ the passing time 
Free from folly, and from crime, 
In pursuing virtue’s way, 
Kre the lamp of life decay : 
Then shall we for time so past 
Receive a sure reward at last. 


Exeter. J. TREADWIN, 





E THE FAREWELL. 
{ Written extempore by a young lady, the first time of her being separated 
from her_parents, whom she lett at a beautiful residence near the sea side, 
in Kent.) 


ws yellow hair, and golden eye, 
The sun had climb’d the western sky, 
When on the passing zephyr fell 

The fault’ring, mournful word, FAREWELL! 

What tho’ the orb of early day 

Beam’d fair across my pensive way, 

‘The tear from every thorn that fell 

Seem’d weeping for our—sad FAREWELL}? 

‘The ivy round the parent twin’d, 

But whisper’d whom I’d left behind; 

And seem’d thy parting words to tell, 

$¢ God bless thee, daughter—FARE THEE WELL!”? 
The tup-sail on the glassy sea 
Bethought me of my home and thee : 
And every sound that murin’ring fel} 
Spoke to my heart—a long FAREWELL! 




















































